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Abbot,  Mr,  Bee  Lord  Tenterden. 

Adventure,  H.M.S.,  voyage  of.  See  America,  South. 

America,  South — Narrative  of  the  Voyages  of  H.M.S.  Adventure  and 
Beagle,  by  Captains  King  and  Fitzroy,  and  Charles  Darwin — motives 
wliich  determined  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  make  an  accurate 
survey  of  the  coast,  467,  463 — headquarters  of  the  expedition  fixed  at 
Port  Famine,  ib. — account  of  Sarmiento’s  attempt  to  colonize  this 
quarter  in  1579,  469  —  an  officer  of  the  Beagle  ascended  De  la 
Cruz,  and  found  on  its  summit  a  glass  bottle,  &c.,  469*471 — inter¬ 
course  kept  up  with  the  Patagonians,  ih. — scurvy  breaks  out  in  the  crew, 
ib. — leave  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  473 — crew  recover,  and  return,  ib. — 
discovery  of  two  great  inland  lakes,  named  Otway  and  Skyring  waters, 
ib. — adventure  with  the  natives — robbery  by  them  of  a  boat,  and 
hostages  retained  for  it,  474 — hostages  brought  to  England— edu¬ 
cated,  475 — and  sent  home,  ib. — survey  of  the  Beagle  Channel, 
477 — resembles,  on  a  great  scale,  Loch  Ness  in  Scotland,  478 — ex¬ 
tract  as  to  the  natives  educated  in  England,  and  probable  results,  479 
— nature  of  the  country,  and  character  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  Straits 
of  Magalhaens  and  Tierra  del  Fuego,  480-482 — good  harbours,  with 
plenty  of  water  and  fuel,  482 — enter  Berkeley  Sound  in  the  Falkland 
Islands — attempt  made  to  colonize,  484 — proposed  penal  settlement, 
485 — general  geological  features  of  South  America,  486, 487 — western 
coast  of  South  America  affords  indications  that  the  continent  has,  within 
a  recent  geological  period,  risen  from  the  ocean,  489 — beneficial  im¬ 
pulse  given  to  the  country  by  the  energy  of  British  residents  and  mer¬ 
chants,  491 — visit  Tahiti — morality  of  the  island  undergone  great  im¬ 
provement,  492 — danger  of  missionaries  intermeddling  in  politics,  ib. — 
visit  the  Keeling  Islands,  coral  formation,  theory,  492,  493. 

Ancient  Scottish  Melodies,  with  Introduction,  &c.,  by  William  Dauney, 
192.  See  Scottish  Melodies. 

Angeville,  (Comte  A.  d’)  Essai  sur  la  Statistique  de  la  France,  &c.  49-74. 
See  France. 

Anson,  George  Lord,  Life  of,  by  Sir  John  Barrow,  126.  See  Barrow. 
Architecture,  Mr  Gaily  Knight  on,  74 — inaccuracies  of  Mr  Hope’s  draw¬ 
ings,  75 — Mr  Knight's  conclusions  as  to  the  Architecture  of  the  Nor¬ 
mans,  77-78— most  remarkable  remains  in  Sicily  described,  77-83 — 
enquiry  into  the  Anglo-Norman  style,  84 — parallel  between  the 
language  and  the  architecture  of  Rome,  ib. — Imperial  Romanesque 
style,  85 — Romanesque  barbarous  style,  85,  86 — effect  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  societies  and  colleges  for  the  furtherance  of  the  art,  86-88— 
inferiority  of  the  Norman  art,  cause  of,  88 — What  is  Norman  taste 
or  art  ?  89,  90 — enquiry  into  the  progress  of  the  Gothic  style,  90-97 
—where  did  the  Gothic  style  originate?  97,  98 — influence  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Free- Masons  on  the  progress  of  Architecture,  98-103. 
Arrowsmith's  J.,  map  of  South  America,  deserves  the  highest  commen¬ 
dation,  490. 

Araucaniam,  character  and  appearance  of,  488-490. 
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B 

Barrow's,  Sir  John,  Life  of  Lord  Anson,  126— peculiar  privileges  he 
possessed  in  procuring  the  necessary  documents  and  information, 
126-130 — early  life  of  Anson,  130,  131 — abilities  and  education  of 
young  seamen  considered,  131,  132 — Anson’s  Voyage,  written  by 
Colonel  Robins,  133 — his  ships  badly  crewed,  134 — rank  his  officers 
attained  in  the  service,  ib. — incidents  in  his  voyage,  135-137 — discus¬ 
sion  on  scurvy — plans  pursued  by  Cook,  Anson,  and  others,  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  healtli  of  the  seamen,  138-141 — errors  which  the  defective 
state  of  navigation  and  nautical  science  led  them  into  regarding  their 
latitude  and  longitude,  141,  142 — method  of  ascertaining  the  lati¬ 
tude  and  longitude,  142,  143 — naval  college  at  Portsmouth,  143 — 
what  the  education  of  Naval  officers  ought  to  be,  144,  145 — plan 
pursued  by  some  officers  in  examining  their  midshipmen,  145 — 
warlike  services  of  Lord  Anson,  145-147 — state  of  the  Navy  at  the 
present  time  (1833),  147-149 — Anson  appointed  6rst  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  149 — state  of  the  then  dock-yards,  149-151 — trial  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Byng,  151-153 — comparison  between  Anson  and  Howe,  154 
155 — effect  of  6ghting  in  line  of  battle,  155. 

Beagle,  voyage  of.  See  America,  South. 

Beaumont,  M.  De,  hypothesis  as  to  the  ages  of  the  Plutonic  rocks, 
437,  438. 

Belgium,  railways  in,  compared  with  those  of  England,  179-184. 

Biographical  Treasurg,  1-49. 

Blair,  Lord  President,  sketch  of,  31,  32 — Professor  Playfair’s  brief  cha¬ 
racter  of,  281,  283. 

Boue,  M.,  on  the  Geology  of  Scotland  and  Germany,  460-464. 

Brongniart,  M.,  on  the  Plutonic  Theory,  459. 

Byng,  Admiral,  questions  connected  with  the  fate  of,  151-153. 

C 

Canada,  opinion  expressed  by  Earl  St  Vincent  regarding,  41. 

Challenger,  British  Frigate,  wrecked  on  the  Araucanian  coast,  488— 
generosity  of  the  inhabitants,  489. 

Charles  /.  and  the  Scottish  Commissioners,  106 — correspondence  with 
Montrevil — falsehood  of  Clarendon,  106-111 — Scotch  Commissioners 
fulfil  their  promise  to  the  King,  111-118 — character  and  conduct  of 
the  two  Murrays,  118,  119 — bad  faith  of  the  Commissioners  towards 
the  English  Parliament,  119-121 — religious  opinions  of  Charles  I. — the 
Scotch  and  English  Presbyterians  the  groat  drawback  towards  ending 
the  civil  wars,  121-125. 

Chanuing,  Dr,  false  taste  of  his  compositions,  2 14-224 — his  critique  on 
the  writings  of  Milton  criticised,  226-230. 

Chiloe — inhabitants  a  mixed  progeny  of  Spanish  and  Indian  blood — all 
Christians,  488. 

Chronometrical  Observations— and  importance  of — and  general 
accuracy,  493. 

Church  Missionary  Society,  send  a  missionary  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  477 
— his  reception  there,  478 — leaves  the  island,  ib. 

Church  and  State,  considered  in  their  relations,  by  W.  E.  Gladstone,  231 
— ends  of  government,  235-237 — doctrine  that  the  duties  of  govern¬ 
ment  are  paternal,  and  as  such  should  hold  one  religion,  considered, 
237-241 — unity  of  action  in  large  bodies  without  unity  of  religious 
vie  ws,  242-245 — would  a  government,  proposing  to  itself  the  propa- 
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gallon  of  religions  truths  as  one  of  its  principal  ends,  lead  the  people 
right  or  wrong?  245-247 — argues  that  conformity  to  the  religion  of 
the  state  ought  to  be  an  indispensable  qualification  for  office,  248— i 
persecutions  would  thus  be  justihable,  248-251 — Mr  Gladstone  up¬ 
sets  his  principles  by  the  reasons  he  gives  against  persecutions,  251-256 
— allows  to  the  Hindoos  a  privilege  he  denies  to  others — reasons  for, 
256-248 — considers  the  contract  with  the  Scotch  Kirk  as  unjustifi¬ 
able,  259 — what  religion  ought  a  government  to  prefer?  260 — right  of 
private  judgment,  260-263 — apostolic  succession,  what  does  it  prove? 
264-268 — unity  of  doctrine  considered,  268-272 — censures  the  In¬ 
dian  government  for  distributing  a  small  sum  among  the  Catholic 
priests,  272,  273 — review'er’s  views  respecting  the  alliance  between 
church  and  state — end  of  government,  273-275 — religious  instruction 
of  the  people,  275,  276 — persecution  against  property  or  person  for 
religion  is  indefensible,  276 — civil  disabilities  indefensible,  276 — no 
religious  instruction  ought  to  be  pressed  on  a  people  when  likely  to 
lead  to  public  disorder,  276,  277 — religion  of  the  majority  ought  to  be 
the  established  religion,  277,  278 — grounds  on  which  the  present  esta¬ 
blishments  might  be  upheld,  278,  279 — principles  on  which  a  statesman 
may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  ought  not  to  have  been  esta¬ 
blished,  279,  280. 

Clarendon,  Life  of,  by  T.  H.  Lister,  104,  125. 

Composition — critique  on  the  false  taste  displayed  in  the  writings  of 
Channing  and  others,  214-230. 

Corsica,  character  of  its  people,  73. 

Cuvier  s  Eloges  of  De  Saussure,  Werner,  and  Desmarest,  &c.,  457,  458. 

D 

Darwin,  Charles,  naturalist  of  the  Beagle — see  America,  South — account 
of  the  plains  of  South  America,  485 — description  of  the  Araucanians, 
488— opinion  as  to  the  upraising  of  the  land — and  other  geological  fea¬ 
tures,  489-491. 

Dauneys,  William,  Ancient  Scotish  Melodies,  192.  See  Scolish  Melo¬ 
dies. 

Deerbrook,  a  novel  of  Miss  Martinean.  See  Martineau. 

D' Hallory,  M.  D’Omalius’s  Essay  on  the  origin  of  Valleys,  419-420, 

E. 

Education  necessarj’  for  a  Naval  Officer,  143-145, 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  conduct  and  character  of,  373 — treat¬ 
ment  of  Queen  Mary,  374 — liberties  she  allowed  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
to  take,  379. 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  sketch  of,  23-28. 

Erskine,  Henry,  sketch  of,  29-31. 

Finelon,  de  la  Mothe,  diplomatic  correspondence — commencement  of  a 
series  of  documents  relating  to  French  missions  to  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  during  the  sixteenth  century,  365 — family  of  Fenelon — state  of 
parties  upon  his  mission  to  England  in  1568,  369 — conduct  and 
character  of  Elizabeth,  373,  374 — her  treatment  of  Mary  of  Scotland, 
374 — conversation  between  Fenelon  and  Elizabeth  as  to  an  alliance 
with  the  French  king,  375 — Leicester’s  influence  over  Elizabeth,  and 
character,  378 — reported  conversation  between  Norfolk  and  Leicester 
as  to  the  bitter’s  attentions  to  Elizabeth,  379 — Norfolk’s  conduct,  380 
— Cecil,  381 — rebellion  of  1569,  383. 
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Fitzroy  and  King's  Voyages,  in  H.  M.  S.  Adrenturo  and  Beagle,  467. 
See  America,  South. 

France,  state  of  geological  speculation  in,  457*465. 

France,  moral  and  intellectual  statistics  of,  49 — value  of  statistical  in¬ 
formation  stated  in  a  tabular  form,  50-54 — stature  and  constitution  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  various  departments,  54, 55 — D'Angeville’s  work 
on  the  statistics  of  France,  54,  55 — education  in  connexion  with  crime, 
56,  57 — offences  in  populous  and  wealthy  districts,  58 — effects  of 
smuggling,  58 — proportion  of  acquittals  to  convictions,  58 — illegiti¬ 
mate  births  and  foundlings,  59 — Normandy  and  Breton  peasantry  con¬ 
trasted,  59 — accumulation  of  capital  and  increase  of  population  tend 
to  intellectualize  society,  59,  60 — influence  of  national  character  in 
retaining  its  type  even  when  intermixed  with  other  races,  60-62 — 
causes  which  have  operated  to  arrest  civilisation  in  the  south  of  France, 
62-67 — examination  of  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  various 
subdivisions  of  the  kingdom,  68 — Normandy,  68 — Picardy,  Artois, 
69 — Alsace  and  Lorraine,  69,  70 — eastern  parts  of  Burgundy  and 
Franche  Comte,  70 — Britanny,  70,  71 — Anjou,  Main,  and  La  Ven¬ 
dee,  71 — Central  region  of  Southern  France,  71,  72 — Gascony,  72 — i 
Pyrenees,  72 — Proveiiye,  Languedoc,  72,  73 — Corsica,  73. 

G. 

Geology,  Lyrll’s  elements  of,  406, 407 — description  of  the  chain  called 
the  Mont  Dome,  department  of  Auvergne,  in  France,  407, 408 — subdi¬ 
visions  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  408-411 — ^has  not  done  justice  to  the 
claims  of  Dr  Hutton,  4 11, 412 — of  what  materials  is  the  earth  composed? 
412 — aqueous  rocks,  413 — sedimentary  rocks,  tft. — Plutonic  class,  ih. 
metamorphic  rocks,  413,  414 — relations  of  these  four  classes,  414,  415 
— aqueous  rocks,  ripple  mark,  415 — arrangement  of  fossils  in  strata, 
415,416 — on  the  elevation  of  strata,  416-418 — faults,  418 — denu¬ 
dation  and  alluvium,  418-420 — erratic  blocks,  420 — volcanoes,  ih. — 
trap  dikes,  421,  422 — granite  veins,  422,  423 — metamorphic  rocks, 
423 — use  of  the  term,  423,  424 — clearage,  424-426 — metamorphic 
change,  426,  427 — on  the  different  ages  of  the  four  great  classes,  427 
ages  of  the  aqueous  rocks,  427-429 — of  the  tertiary  formations, 
429,  430 — extinct  species  preponderate,  431 — nomenclature  of  Mr 
Lyell,  ih.  —  crag  of  the  eastern  countries  examined  and  divided, 
431,  432 — cretaceous  groups,  432,  433 — the  lias,  433,  434 — new  red 
sandstone,  434 — the  carboniferous  group,  ih.  —  primary  fossiliferous 
strata,  435 — the  Silurian  rocks,  435,  436 — the  Cambrian  system, 
436,  437 — on  the  different  ages  of  the  Plutonic  rocks,  437 — Beaumont 
on  the  epoch  of  elevation  437-440 — leading  doctrines  which  distin¬ 
guish  the  geology  of  the  present  day,  440,441 — Hutton’s  theory  of  the 
earth,  441-453,  see  Huttonian — doctrines  of  the  Wernerian  scheme, 
455-457 — geological  speculation  in  France,  457-464 — merits  of  Hut¬ 
ton  but  little  known  in  France,  464, 465 — summary  of  what  has  been 
endeavoured  to  be  established,  465,  466. 

Gladstone,  IV.  E-,  on  the  state  in  its  relation  with  the  church,  231 — the 
author  well  qualified  for  philosophic  investigations,  233 — character  of 
the  book,  233-235.  See  Church  and  State. 

Government,  ends  of,  235—237 ;  273-280.  See  Church  and  State. 

Graham’s,  G.  F.,  treatise  on  music,  published  in  the  7th  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  201. 
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Gurwood,  Lieut.- Col.,  European  deepatcbes  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
297-348.  See  WellingUni. 

H 

Huttonian  theory  of  the  earth,  441,  441 — how  far  is  it  true  ?  444,  445—. 
how  far  was  it  original? — sketch  of  his  proceedings,  445-453 — its  recep¬ 
tion  and  progress,  453-455 — illustrations  of  the  theory  by  Playfair, 
454 — progress  of  in  France,  Germany,  and  elsewhere,  455-466. 

Holroyd,  Mr  Justice,  acquirements  and  character  of,  3-7. 

Howe,  comparison  between,  and  Anson,  by  Sir  John  Barrow,  154,  155. 

Humboldt  on  the  mixed  races  of  Mexico,  6 1,  62. 

I. 

Infusorial  Animals,  416. 

Ireland,  state  of,  156.  See  Irish  Hailways. 

Irish  Railways,  Report  of  Commissioners  on,  156 — summary  of  their  en¬ 
quiry,  156,  157 — reforms  already  carried,  and  their  beneticial  effects, 
157,  158 — population  of  Ireland,  158 — cause  of,  158,  159 — shocking 
deterioration  of  the  food  of  the  peasantry,  159,  160 — squalid  habita¬ 
tions,  160 — absence  of  employment,  161 — insecurity  of  the  tenure  of 
their  huts  one  great  cause  of  misery,  162 — management  of  property—* 
sub<livi8ion  of  farms — consolidation,  163-165 — operation  of  the  New 
Poor  Law  on  people  and  landlords,  165 — public  works  indispensable 
for  the  improvement  of  the  country,  166-168 — the  Irish  character  highly 
favourable  for  such  improvements,  168,  169 — beneficial  efi'ect  result¬ 
ing  from  state  labour,  169,  170 — impulse  given  to  commercial  and 
social  activity,  170,  171 — effect  that  a  system  of  railways  would 
have  on  its  commerce  and  agriculture,  170-172 — general  concurrence 
to  a  system  of  railways  to  be  constructed  by  the  public,  172,  173— 
without  the  railway  be  carried  on  by  the  state,  it  is  otherwise  imprac¬ 
ticable,  184-188. 

J. 

Jamieson,  Professor,  his  elements  of  Geognosy,  455,  456. 

Jamaica — bill  for  its  temporary  government,  defeated,  527 — ^knowledge 
of  the  question  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  528,  529 — constitution 
of,  529-531 — review  of  the  history  of  the  attempts  of  the  British  Par¬ 
liament  to  conciliate  the  co-operation  of  the  Assembly,  531-545 — 
policy  of  the  Assembly  to  have  the  substantial  power  in  their  own 
hands,  545 — Abolition  Act  Amendment  Bill,  546,  547 — Prison  Bill, 
547,  548 — enactment  of  new  laws  urgently  called  for,  549 — present 
state  of  the  population  under  the  standing  law,  549-552 — probable 
laws  that  the  Assembly  will  pass — results  likely  to  proceed  therefrom, 
553,  554 — necessity  for  the  temporary  government  bill,  554 — advan¬ 
tages  that  would  have  resulted  from  the  bill  being  made  law,  555, 556 
1  Jarvis,  Sir  John.  See  Earl  St  Vincent. 

"I  K.  _ 

King  and  Fitzroy — voyage.  See  South  America. 

JTnfgAl’#,  Gaily,  architectural  tour,  74.  See  Architecture. 

Ls 

Lainfs  Samuel,  Travels  in  Sweden,  349-364.  See  Sweden. 

Latitude  and  Longitude,  mode  of  ascertaining,  142,  143. 

Law-Book,  observations  on  the  practice  of  young  lawyers  writing  a, 
7-9. 

j  I  Lister,  T.H.  answer  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  104-125. 

i,J  Liverpool,  Lord,  considered  as  to  his  abilities,  and  infiuence  as  a 
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statesman,  S3-8  9— members  of  his  Government,  and  policy  tbeypur- 
sned,  37. 

Loudon  on  British  trees  and  shrubs,  384 — nature  of  work — its  import¬ 
ance — Evelyn’s  Sylva — progress  in  planting  since  publication — contrast 
between  Loudon  and  Evelyn,  385 — division  of  subject,  387 — table 
showing  introduction  of  foreign  trees,  &c.,  389 — lime-tree,  S91 — 
largest  of  the  species,  392 — maple  tree,  392 — furze,  ih. — locust,  or 
false  acacia — Cohbett’s  opinion  of  this  plant,  394 — plum,  ib. — cherry, 

395 — pear  and  apple,  ih. — box,  ib. — elm,  396 — willows,  397 — oak, 
398— beech,  400 — chestnut,  401 — yew,  402 — fir,  ib, 

LyelCs  Elements  of  Geology,  406.  See  Geology. 

M. 

Maceroni,  Colonel,  life  and  adventures  of,  188 — letter  from  Napoleon 
to  Talma,  189 — trial  and  condemnation  of  Joachim  Murat,  190,  191. 

3Iagalhaens,  straits  of,  attempt  of  the  Spaniards  to  colonize  and  fortify 
the,  468-9 — town  of  San  Felipe  founded,  469 — levelled  to  the  ground 
in  1587  hy  Cavendish,  ib. — nature  of  the  country,  and  character  of  the  g 
inhabitants,  480,  481 — fisheries  may  be  turned  to  account,  483.  B 

3fartineau’s,  Harriet,  Deerbrook  ;  a  novel — interest  excited  by  the  an-  |j| 
nouncement,  494 — wants  the  excitement  to  be  a  popular  novel,  495— 
displays  a  great  knowledge  of  human  character,  496.  u 

Masonry,  Free,  institution  of,  and  its  influence  on  architectural  styles 
considered,  98-103. 

Mediocrity  of  talent  essential  in  society,  1-3. 

Milton,  .John,  Dr  Channing’s  remarks  on  the  character  and  writings  of, 
214-230. 

Moral  and  Intellectual  Statistics  of  France,  49-74.  See  France. 

3Iurat,  Joachim,  capture  and  condemnation  of,  190 — letter  to  his  wife, 
190-191. 

Music,  Scotish.  See  Scotish  3Iitsic. 

N. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  letter  of  to  Talma,  189.  « 

National  Character,  influence  of,  60-63 — M.  Thierry  on,  73,  74. 

Navy,  Sir  John  Barrow  on  the  present  state  of,  147,  149.  M 

Nelson,  Lord,  his  character  an«l  Lord  St  Vincent’s  contrasted,  46-49.  I 

Noel's,  Rev.  Baptist,  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  Irish  peasantrv,  160,  I 

161.  ‘  a 

P. 

Papers  presented  to  Parliament  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
population  in  the  West  Indies,  527. 

Park,  Mr  Justice,  sketch  of  the  life  and  talents  of,  7-14. 

Patagonia,  inhabitants  of,  471 — appearance,  474— several  of  taken  as 
hostages  and  retained,  474— brought  to  England,  474,  475 — takeu  back, 
and  meetiug  with  their  relations,  475-478 — after  being  re-located,  fall 
nearly  into  their  old  life,  478,  479 — beneficial  effects  that  may  result, 

479,  480. 

Phillips,  Professor,  Treatise  on  Geology,  in  the  Encycloptedia  Britan- 
nica,  428. 

Playfair's,  Professor,  remarks  on  Hutton’s  theories  in  geology,  442—  . 
his  outline  of  Hutton’s  theories,  443,  444. 

Poetry,  effect  of  civilisation  on,  198. 

Public  Characters  in  the  Reigns  of  George  HI.  and  IV.,  1-49. 

R. 

Jiailtcay — Report  of  Commissioners  on  Irish  Railways,  and  their  effect  on 
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the  prosperity  of  the'country,  156-175 ;  see  Irish  Railtvays—n&tme  of 
a  railway,  175 — monopoly  of  the  closest  kind  exercised  by  the  pro-, 
prietors  in  England,  175-177 — construction  of  railways  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  Government,  177, 178 — system  adopted  in  Belgium  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  England,  179-181 — cost  of  each  mile  in  England  and 
Belgium,  181,  182 — rate  of  fares  in  each,  182,  183 — number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  in  each,  and  population,  183,  184 — necessity  of  for  Ireland, 
184-188. 

Reliuion — national  and  religious  toleration  considered,  231-280.  ^e 
Church  and  Stale.  * 

Rocks,  classes  into  which  they  are  divided,  412,  413. 

S. 

Sarmienlo's  account  of  his  attempt  to  colonize  Port  Famine,  469. 

Scotish  (^Ancient')  Melodies,  with  Introduction,  &c.,  by  Dauney,  I92-— 
harmony  between  national  mnsic  and  national  character,  193,  194 — 
initial  line  of  the  tune  of  much  consequence  in  re-constructing  or  com¬ 
posing  verses,  194,  195 — song,  ‘  Peggy  is  over  the  Sea  with  the  Sol¬ 
dier,’  195,  196 — chief  importance  of  the  work  consists  in  its  bearing 
on  the  history  of  Scotish  music,  196-198 — effect  of  civilisation  on 
poetry,  198 — on  music,  199-201 — Skene  manuscript  in  the  possession 
of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  201 — date  of  the  airs,  201-205— examina¬ 
tion  of  Scotish  musical  instruments — bagpipe,  205-207 — the  harp, 
air,  ‘  Port  Jean  Lindsay,’  207-208— merits  of  Scotish  melody  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  reviewer,  209-213. 

Shelley — 'I’he  Poetical  VVorks  of  Percy  Bysshe,  edited  by  Mrs  Shelley 
—Effects  of  domestic  education — bene6cial  results  therefrom,  504 — 
effects  of  large  public  schools  on  the  dispositions  and  character  such 
as  the  poet’s  was,  504-508 — treatment  at  Oxford,  ih. — omission  of  the 
‘  atheistical’  passages  in  ‘Queen  Mab,’  whether  just  and  proper  to  the 
author’s  memory  ?  509 — imagination  of  the  very  highest  order — une¬ 
qualled  in  the  loftiness  of  its  aspirations,  510 — anecdote  of  the  poet 
by  one  of  his  early  friends,  513,  514— his  love  of  imagery,  515 — great 
dramatic  powers — exemplified  in  ‘  The  Cenci,’  a  masterpiece —  charac¬ 
ter  of  Beatrice  nobly  conceived,  but  wants  moral  principle,  518 — never 
can  be  a  popular  poet,  524, 525. 

Sicily,  Island  of,  conquest  of  by  the  Normans,  77 — effect  of  on  the 
architecture  of  the  buildings,  78 — ediBces  of  Ziza,  La  Cuba,  San 
Giovanni  degli  Eremite,  Capella  Palestine,  &c.,  described,  78-83. 
Skene  Manuscrijit,  history  of,  201.  See  Scotish  Music. 

Spain,  War  operations  in,  from  1807  to  1814.  See  Wellington. 

State— Church — connexion  between,  235-280.  See  Church  and  State. 
Statistics — considered  as  a  science,  49 — distrust  felt  by  observers  at  tabu¬ 
lar  results,  50 — practical  necessity  for  having  such  tables  to  obtain 
..  a  much  greater  uniformity  of  conclusions,  50-54. 

Stocks,  Captain,  of  the  Beagle,  makes  a  correct  survey  of  the  western  side 
of  Patagonia,  472 — found  in  Santa  Barbara  a  beam  of  a  large  ship, 
supposed  a  remnant  of  the  Wager,  ib. — puts  an  end  to  his  life  at  Port 
Famine,  ib. 

Surveying,  Nautical,  best  possible  school  of  practical  seamanship,  475 — 
value  of  to  the  country,  ib. 

Sweden,  Samuel  Laing’s  tour  in,  349— his  quali6cations  for  writing  on 
the  subject — moral  condition  of  the  nation  founded  upon  calculations 
from  otlicial  documents— comparison  of  offences  among  the  following 
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nations,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Scotland,  England,  and  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  350 — conclusions  of  Mr  Laing  on  moral  condition  of 
people  to  a  certain  extent  conErmed  by  Forsell’s  statistics,  351 — con¬ 
dition  of  society  in  Sweden,  effect  of  this  condition,  352 — vanity  of 
the  Swedes  in  regard  to  titles  of  distinction,  as  a  consequence  leading 
to  a  disregard  of  that  real  distinction  founded  upon  moral  worth  and 
conduct,  353 — restrictions  upon  trade  and  industry,  general  considera¬ 
tion  of  such  restrictions,  355 — condition  in  particular  of  the  agricultural 
class — posting  system— criminal  jurisprudence,  357 — great  increase 
of  pauperism,  358 — of  drunkenness,  359— church  establisliment,  360 
—government,  361— press — government  of  Sweden  and  Norway  con¬ 
trasted,  364. 

T 

Tenterden,  Lord,  character  of,  as  a  writer,  pleader,  and  judge,  14-19 — 
defects  of,  19-22 — correct  and  luminous  language  with  which  he 
clothed  his  arguments,  22,  23. 

Tierra  del  Fuego,  straits  of — character  of  the  inhabitants  and  nature  of 
the  country,  480,  482. 

V 

Vincent,  Earl  of,  early  part  of  his  career,  40 — placed  little  value  on 
Canada  as  a  province — his  reforms  there,  41 — mutiny  of  the  fleet,  42 
— placed  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  42,  43 — manners  of,  43 — con¬ 
duct  at  Lisbon,  44 — his  contempt  for  eloquence,  44,  45 — mutual  regard 
which  existed  between  him  aud  Nelson,  45,  46 — character  of  both  con¬ 
trasted,  46-49. 

Voyages  of  Captains  King  and  Fitzroy,  467. 

W 

Wellington,  European  Despatches  of  the  Duke  of,  297 — appointed  to  the 
chief  command  in  Spain,  298— operations  of  the  war  in  1807  to  1809, 
299-302 — returns  to  England,  302 — campaign  of  1809  and  correspon¬ 
dence,  302-314 — plan  of  operations  in  1810  in  defending  Portugal 
against  Massena,  314-320 — Massena  marches  towards  Lisbon  and  is 
hemmed  in,  320,  321 — Marshal  Beresford  invested  with  the  Order  of 
the  Bath,  322,  323 — attacks  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  and  cap¬ 
tures  them,  324 — capture  of  Alroarez  Forts,  324 — victory  of  Sala¬ 
manca,  325 — falls  back  on  Portugal,  325-328 — letter  to  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool,  329 — remarks  on  courts- martial  and  discipline,  329-332 — cam¬ 
paign  of  1813,  332,  333 — Battle  of  Vittoria,  334 — eflPects  resulting 
therefrom,  334-336 — letters  to  Lord  Bathurst,  337 — ofiensive  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  south  of  France,  338-341 — dethronement  of  Napoleon,  341 
—Spanish  affairs,  341-343 — appointed  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
France,  343,  344 — takes  the  command  of  the  allied  troops  on  Bona¬ 
parte  leaving  Elba,  344 — plan  of  operations,  344-346 — Battle  of 
Waterloo,  347 — conclusion  of  the  despatches,  347,  348. 

Wernerian  School  of  Geology,  455. 
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